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of the Nineteenth Century. Although Hawthorne nowhere referred by
name to the Domestic Manners of the Americans of Mrs. Trollope or the
American Notes of Dickens or other works of that school, he had read
them, and he remembered them unpleasantly. "Not an Englishman of them
all," he declared with vehemence in Our Old Home, "ever spared America
for courtesy's sake or kindness."120

It is not surprising, therefore, that with a background so "conditioned,"
Hawthorne, while in England, should have been sensitive, even hyper-
sensitive perhaps, to criticisms of America in the current English press
and to unflattering and untactful remarks which he heard on every side.

The English press seemed to him deliberately unfriendly. No sooner
was Sebastopol reported taken than the London Times began "to throw
out menaces against America," which evoked the grim comment: "There
is an account to settle between us and them for the contemptuous jealousy
with which (since it has ceased to be unmitigated contempt) they regard
us."121 More irritating than "menaces," however, was the ridicule which
Americans in England seemed only too liable to lay themselves open to, and
which the English press seemed all too eager to inflict. When Professor
Mahan of West Point, attired in "frock coat, black neckcloth, and yellow
waistcoat," sought admittance to the Queen's levee and was turned away,
the Times asked, with fine rhetorical sarcasm: "When will Americans learn
manners? Who shall teach our Transatlantic cousins how to behave?"122
The Manchester Guardian saw in the incident another confirmation of the
"vulgarity and arrogance" reported by Mrs. Trollope and Dickens, and
struck home (unwittingly at Hawthorne himself!) with the suggestion
that the reputation of America might be improved if the President would
appoint one or two civilized persons to European diplomatic posts.123 Em-
ploying, for the occasion, good Grub-street satire, Mr. Punch recommended
to the American embassy a clothing establishment in Hounsditch, where
a court "outfit" including "pants" could be had cheap.124 Hawthorne was
sufficiently disturbed by these journalistic sallies to call upon Dallas, the
American minister, in order to ascertain "the facts about the American
gentleman's being refused admittance to the Levee."125

Punch, which may doubtless be taken as a trustworthy barometer of
English opinion on the present subject, was, it would seem, particularly
offensive. An article entitled "Barnum for President," which purported to
have been copied from an American newspaper, began as follows :

It is with no ordinary pleasure that we announce a new candidate for the
Presidential chair of this great and enlightened Republic; and we shall be much
surprised if the news that the individual in question is about to tender himself